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Wisconsin Journal of C€ducation. 


PHONOTOPY AND PILONOGRAPHY. 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


We proposed in a former article, to notice the advantages and disad- 
vantages of adopting a phonographic alphabet. Abstractly there can be 
no disadvantages in using such an alphabet, unless it should be said that 
it is objectionable to render it easy and delightful for every child to learn 
to read and spell ; (an argument by the way, really and seriously urged by 
the conductor of an Educational Journal, —now a State Superintendent !) 
Not being able to frame any argument in reply to this, we will not join 
issue here, but will proceed to consider the incidental difficulties supposed 
to attend the change from the present alphabet to a new one, and the 
objections which are consequently urged against it :— 

1. The dislike which people have to exchange an old and well-tried 
method of doing any thing fora new one. This instinct against innovo- 
tion is a good thing, so far as it regards useless and whimsical changes, 
but not when it assumes the phase of the Dutchman’s argument, with 
his corn in one end of the bag, and a stone in the other. 

2. The Savans have not declared in favor of this change,—have in fact 
spoken against it. This may in part be true ; but if so, it proves noth- 
ing. The Savans condemned Harvey’s doctrine of the circulation of the 
blood, and Jenner’s preventive of the small-pox ; they ridiculed Evans 
with his steam-carriage, and Fitch and Fulton with their steam-boats.— 
An eminent and learned President of a college showed that it was phys- 
ically impossible for a steam locomotive to run, as was proposed, twentY 
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miles an hour on an iron track. But the steam-carriages and steam- 
boats succeeded, and the Savans were converted. The locomotive passes 
the learned college doctor’s door every day, and often at twice the speed 
which he showed to be impossible. And so anew alphabet may succeed, 
although great doctors shake their heads. If we are not mistaken, how- 
ever, several eminent educators approve the change, as President Andrews, 
of Kenyon, and President Hill, of Antioch College. 

3. It would render useless all the books printed in the present alpha- 
bet, and thus entail great loss upon the community and upon publishers 
and authors. This we believe to be a mistake. We know that any 
intelligent person who reads readily, as words are now printed, finds no 
difficulty in realing in the new alphabet. Vice versa, there is even less 
difficulty, it is said by those who know, in deciphering the old alphabeti- 
cal forms of words, after one has learned the new, for the obvions reason 





that after learning a philosophical alphabet, in a rational way, a person 
will be the better prepared, whether old or young, to comprehend an im- 
perfect one. The result would be then simply, that while a future gen- 
era'ion would readily read our books, they would wonder at our patience 
with so imperfect a method of writing the language. 


4, It would obscure the e ymology of our language, to clothe it in new 
forms, and thus tend to corruptions inits use. To this it may be replied, 
that the mass of even tolerably well educated persons, do not stop to 
consider the etymology of words when they use them; and as for schol- 
ars, it is evident that if our own and other languages were written 
phonetically, the study of Etymology would be very much facilitated, 
instead of hindered. It is upon phonetic and not alphabetical similari- 
ties or dissimilarities, that the comparative philologist bases his deduo- 


tions. 

5. The next objection that occurs to us is the alleged impracticability 
of spelling those words phonetically, which, though pronounced alike, 
have different meanings,—as dew and due,—sew and sow. This class of 
words however, is so small, that it might be allowable to add some con- 
ventional mark of distinction, if necessary. But it would seldom or 
never happen that any mistake could be made as to the meaning of such 
words, though spelled exactly alike. The meaning of a word, whether 
spoken or written, may be determined by the sense. 


6. To change the written forms of words, would be doing great vio- 
lence to our tastes, associations, and feelings. This is true; but if a 
valid objection, would bar all improvements. It would be unpleasant, 
for instance, to pull down an old house where a family had long lived, | 
and exchange its cramped inconvenient and uncomforable rooms for much 
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better ones. Still we generally get reconciled to the change. The pres- 
ent generation, who have already learned to read, are not obliged to 
read the new fangled alphabet, if adopted ; but by causing their children 
to learn it, they will put them in the way of a great good. We pass 
therefore to consider the advantages of perfecting the alphabet of our 


language. 
1. It would greatly facilitate the acquisition of the ability to read 


and spell readily. It requires about a third of the time to do this, by the 
use of the phonetic alphabet, that it does by the preseut method. ‘This 
has been abundantly proved by experiment. The weary and irksome 
plodding of the mass of children through the mysteries and absurdities 
of our present barbarous spelling of words, would be changed into an 
easy and delightful task. 

2. In this connection it should be noted, that if books were phoneti- 
cally printed, the pronunciation of our language would be acquired with 
far more accuracy and uniformity than can ever be the case without it.— 
At present nothing is more common than errors and varieties in this 
respect, arising from the imperfect manner in which the pronunciation of 
words is indicated, by their written forms, All our dictionaries confess 
the imperfection of the alphabet in this respect, by attempting to sup- 
ply the defect through some system of vowel notation, and substituted 
spelling ; and if the great Dictionaries of Webster and Worcester, which 
have already done so much for our language, would indicate the true or 
most approved pronunciation of every word, by giving it a second spell- 
ing, in a phonetic alphabet, they would add immensely to their practical 
utility. 

3. The number of fluent and habitual readers would be greatly in- 
creased, if books, ete, were printed Phonetically. As it is, only a por- 
tion of those who learn to read, turn it to much account,—simply because 
they have never got over the sense of irksomness attending it. Witha 
phonectic alphabet, a much larger number of persons would become famil- 
jar with more or less of the written world of thought. 

4. This would be attended with a corresponding mental and moral 
elevation of the mass of the people. Asarule, the most illiterate are 
the most gross in tastes and habits, and the most inclined to be vicious. 

5. Words spelled phonetically occupy, we judge, only about four-fifths 
the space that is required in the other method ; hence, aside from bind- 
ing, the cost of a book would be diminished one fifth; or, larger type 
could be used, for any book or paper, much to the relief of weak eyes, and 
still the same amount of matter furnished. 

6. As books would be read more readily, and therefore in greater 
demand, authors, printers, publishers, and all others interested in literary 
pursuits, would be benefited and not injured by the change, 
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7. The time saved from the present school-drudgery of learning to 
readand spell, would be equal to two or three years added to the school 
life of the child, and to an indefinite amount added to his mental vigor 
and enjoyment. <A few indeed, will at all hazards burst through the 
present thorny hedge that encloses all written knowledge ; but the hedge 
once removed, and thousands would expatiate in mental freedom and 
progress who now are fettered, or entirely excluded. In connection with 
more competent teachers, this great time as well as labor-saving im- 
provement would render it feasible io impart to every child, before it 
leaves school, at least twice as much learning as is now acquired on the 
average,—and what is better, the child would be far less likely than he 
now is, to leave school intellectually dwarfed, end disgusted with books. 

But we will not pursue the subject further at this time. The objec- 
tions to the adoption of a rational and perfect alphabet, have long 
seemed to us only those that attend every great step in human progress, 
and far less in reality than in appearance ; while the benefits to future 
generations seem to us immense. Since the invention of printing, no 
improvement, in the instrumentalities of literary culture, for the com- 
munity at large, bears any comparison to this. But printing as it now 
is, with all its glorious triumphs, though it launches nearly all minds 
upon the great ocean of written thought, leaves the majority of readers 
to creep around its shores, while printing as it should be, would gently 
and delightfully waft all but the hopelessly dull and stupid, eut upon the 
bosom of the ocean, to see its glories and gather its treasures, at their 
will. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
A PRACTICABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR THE PRESEFT PLAN. 


By practicable, is meant one that can be established and successfully 
operated with economy. I am aware that the public mind, as represented 
in the Legislature, demands economy in the public expenditures, especial- 
ly in school affairs. Sothat if it were desirable to erect normal schools 
upon new and independent foundations, thus requiring in their establish- 
ment and conduct, an original outlay and annual expenditure of many 
thousand dollars, it would not be possible to obtain the necessary appro- 
priation. And I believe that for us there is a better way. We have in 
different parts of the State, institutions already in operation and more 
or less liberally endowed. They have been doing something in years 
past, in the systematie education of teachers. The want only a moder- 
ate addition to their means to do it thoroughly and well. On the one 
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hand I hold that the State has a claim upon these institutions to perform 
such service as the public most requires. On the other hand, the Trus- 
tees of these schools,—in sufficient number and suitably located,—can 
doubtless be induced by the offer of proper assistance from tha State, to 
put them on an exact and definite basis, as normal schools ; to abandon 
wholly their miscellaneous character, and adopt such a system of educa- 
tion as has been found best suited to the practical training and mental 
discipline of teachers. The buildings, the apparatus, the income of 
funds, shall all be at the service and under the control of the normal 
school authorities, for a period of years and on reasonable conditions. — 
The selection of the schools for this service, not less than two nor more 
five in number, shall be made by a properly constituted commission, who 
shall have regard to location, amount of aid which the several institutions 
can furnish for the support of the schools, and the fairly ascertained public 
sentiment and public necessity. If the citizens of any suitable place 
where there is no institution at present, can offer more liberal induce- 
ments than the Trustees of such institutions can do, Ict such offers be 
considered with the rest. 

The course of study in these schools shall occupy at least two years ; 
such qualifications for admission being required, that the subsequent 
progress of the classes should not be impeded by too long delay among 
the mere elements. This course, moreover, should be so arranged as to 
admit of the more prominent attention being given in the fall and spring 
sessions, to those studies which are more immediately required in the 
instruction of common schools ; it being quite evident that a large por- 
tion of the normal school pupils, at first, would be practical teachers who 
must be engaged in their vocation during the winter or summer months. 
These classes should be under the direct training of a professor of public 
school instruction, whose experience in practical teaching and school 
management, and whose familiarity with the best methods of instruction, 
old and new, should be such a; to command the utmost confidence of pu- 
pils and the community. Ile should be aided by scientific and classical 
teachers in their several departments. A normal school to meet the 
wants of the present day, cannot be confined, in its course of study, to 
the elementary branches pursued in the common district schools. Most 
of the young men and women who become teachers, wish for opportuni- 
ties to make larger acquirements, and would attend the normal school, 
only on the condition of its furnishing the opportunity of a liberal course. 
And candidates for the teacher’s office who might be satisfied with the 
smallesé qualifications, need the stimulus of better models and contact 
with pupils of higher attainments, to incite them to a more elevated 
standard of professional excellence. 
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Tn the earlier establishments for normal training, where the course of 
study was confined to the more common English branches, it was found 
that students, while they became very familiar with the important clemen- 
tary principles of knowledge, often failed to acquire the intellectual ex- 
pansion, range and grasp, which more extensive acquirements and more 
thorough discipline would have imparted. Hence the charge, not always 
unfounded, that such teachers, although limited in their ideas and attain- 
ments, were unduly exalted in the estimate of their own superiority.— 
This difficulty has been felt in other States, and their normal instruction 
extended and liberalized accordingly. Profiting by their experience, we 
would include in our own system, when fully established, the features 
which they have found essential to their highest success ; always bearing 
in mind that our own circumstances should modify our system to meet 
our own peculiar wants. 

Connected with each normal school should be a model school, if prac- 
ticable, where normal students should witness the best methods of 
instruction and discipline in actual operation, and in which members 








of the higher classes might have opportunity to test their skill in teach. | 


ing. 


Those who should complete the course of instruction in either grade of | 


studies, should receive a corresponding diploma, certifying their attain. | 


ments, and entitling them to teach in the public schools of higher 
or lower grade, according to those attainments, without further examina- 
tion. 

This of course is but an outline, which would need modifying and filling 


up, before it should go into operation. On some such general plan as | 


this, I am confident that we may establish a system of normal schools 
which would meet our wants, and satisfy the reasonable demands of the 
public. Our present plan has not enough of character and efficiency to 
command public confidence and unhesitating support, as a system ade- 
quate to the demands of future progress. On the other hand, should we 
establish but one school for the whole State, however excellent and 
efficient in itself, it would but very poorly accommodate our widely 
extended population. It would be practically beyond the reach of hun- 
dreds of our young teachers who would desire to avail themselves of its 
advantages. 

With the means which the selected institutions would furnish, or which 
the citizens of any competing town would offer, together with the moder- 
ate tuition fees which the students would pay, I estimate that the annual 


appropriation of one thousand dollars each, to the several schools, would | 
enable them to give a thorough course of systematic normal training — | 
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A larger amount, without doubt, would increase their efficiency. In this 
plan, as intimated above, it is not proposed that instruction shall be 
wholly gratuitous. However desirable this plan might be, I am satisfied 
that our young men and women of energy and enterprise, ambitious to 
excel in their enterprise, ambitious to excel in their chosen calling, will 
not hesitate to pay a reasonable charge for tuition, if the State will but 
open the way to a system of instruction such as they require, and such 
as they cannot new receive within the State. 

I am well aware that many earnest and intelligent friends of education 
prefer the plan of one large normal establishment, located near the centre 
of the State, as more likely to exert a commanding and controlling influ- 
ence in our educational affairs. This would be a very admirable arrange- 
ment, could we retain the county schools as preparatory to the central, 
and secure for the latter the character and position of a normal univer- 
sity, ample to meet the largest exigencies of the future. But this must 
be a matter for investigation hereafter. 

In the present circumstances, I recommend that the system adopted by 
the last Legislature, modified in certain points to render it more efficient, 
be continued in operation during the next season, to meet as it may the 
present want, and to give the selected institutions the benefits to which 
they are entitled for another year ; with the understanding that a more 
liberal and efficient system, on some such basis as has been suggested, 
shall be matured and proposed for a future adoption. The friends of 
education, in the meantime, by a careful comparison of views among 
themselves, and by diligent inquiry into the operation of the various 
systems adopted by other States, will be prepared to act in concert, and 
to sustain the system which their maturest wisdom shall adopt. 

I ask for this whole subject the candid consideration of our legislators 
at their approaching session, confident that the people will not only sus- 
tain them in any reasonable expenditure for this object, but that great 
disappointment will be felt, if some suitable progress is not made in this 
direction.—Hon. £. P. Weston, State Supt. of Maine. 





Present AND Foturse.—The affections and the will know nothing of 
a future ; the mind—the judgment—calls it up, aud gives it the force 
and life of the present. The mind alone is free, self-acting, aud directed 
toward the unknown—the heart is bound to what is before it.—The 
Gem. 
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HINTS ON EDUCATION. 


I call that education which embraces the culture of the whole man, 
with all his faculties—subjecting his senses, his understanding, and his 
passions, to reason, and to the evangelical laws of the Christion Revela- 
tion, —Fellenberg. 


Certainly custom is most perfect, when it beginneth in young years ; 
this we call education, which is in effect but an early custom. So we see 
that late learners cannot so well take the ply, except it be in some minds 
that have not suffered themselves to fix, but they kept their minds open, 
and prepared to receive continued amendment, which is exceeding rare.— 
Lord Bacon. 


——nature crescent does not grow alone 

In thews and bulk ; but as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal.— Shakspeare. 


I think I may say, that of all the men we meet with, nine parts out of 
the ten, are what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their education. 
It is this which makes the great difference in mankind, and in their man- 
ners and abilities. —Locke, on Education. 

In a practical work, which aimed at convincing men that much greater 
care ought to be taken in the education of youth, this (the foregoing 
opinion) was an error on the right side. It is not likely that the bulk of 
mankind will, in practice, ever exaggerate the efficacy of care and cul- 
ture. But among theorists and philanthropists, the error is fraught with 
bad consequences. It leads them to undervalue the experience of the 
past and to expect too much from new plans of training and instruction, 
and to vary those plans too frequently.—Lishop Potter. 


All education is from the nature of mind practical, and the more pro- 
found, the more practiced. The study that imparts strength, is as use- 
ful as that which gives skill to the intellect.—Anon. 


That is a complete and generous education which fits a man to per- 
form justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both private 
and public, of peace and war.—WMilton, 


It is evident that such an education, (as that described by Milton,) can 
be enjoyed by few, and that though enjoyed by all, it would bestow, on 
but a limited number, the lofty capacities indicated by the great poet.— 
A vast proportion of the walks of human life are humble and sheltered. 
Let us be grateful, however, that while in such walks we escape tho 
fiery trials which await those who tread the high places of earth, they 
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still afford safe and opportunity for the exercise of the most manly and 
generous qualities. He may be great, both intellectually and morally, 
who has filled no distinguished office either of peace or war. Let it 
rather be out object, then in rearing the young. to form a perfect charac- 


ter—to build up a spirit of which all must say : 
“Tlis life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all world, This was a man.”’ 

Do we ask, then, what is edvcation, or what, in the language of Mil- 
ton, is ‘a virtuous and noble education?”’ The answer of ready. It 
is, whatever tends to train up to a healthy and graceful activity, our 
mental and bodily powers, our affections, manners, andhabits. It is the 
business, of course, of all our lives; or, more properly, of the whole 
duration of our being. But since impressions made early are the deep- 
est and most lasting, that is, above all, education, which tends in child- 
hood and youth to form a manly, upright and generous character, and 
thus lay the foundation for a course of liberal and virtuous self culture. 
—The School and Schoolmaster. 

The education required for the people, is that which will give them the 
full command of every faculty, both of mind and body ; which will call 
into play their powers of observation and reflection ; which will make 
thinking and reasonable beings of the mere creatures of impulse, preju- 
dice and passion ; that which, in a moral sense, will give them objects 
of pursuit and habits of conduct, favourable to their own happinness, 
and to that of the community of which they will form a part ; which, 
by multiplying the means of rational and intellectual enjoyment, will 
diminish the temptations of vice and sensuality ; which, in the social 
relations of life, and as connected with objects of legislation, will teach 
them the identity of the individual with the general interest ; that which 
in the physical sciences—especially those of Chemistry and Mechanics— 
will make them masters of the secrets of nature, and give them powers 
which even now tend to elevate the moderns to ahigher rank than that of 
the demigods of antiquity. All this, and more, should be embraced in 
that scheme of education which would be worthy of statesmen to give, 
and of a great nation to receive ; and the time is near at hand when the 
attainment of an object thus comprehensive in its character, and leading 
to results, the practical benefits of which it is almost impossible for even 
the imagination to exaggerate, will not be considered a Utopian dream.— 
Westminster Review. 

That which makes a good government, must keep it so, viz., men of 
wisdom and virtue, propagated by a virtuous education of youth.—Penn. 

Vice we can learn ourselves, but virtue and wisdom require a tutor.— 
Seneca. 
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THE SECURITY OF OUR CIVILIZATION. 


Extracts from an address by Rev. J. T. Lewis, LL. D., Superintendent of Schools, 


Brockville, Upper Canada. : 


Where now in the scale of nations is that land to which we owe our | 


Geometry, and Algebra, and Arithmetic? Hindoos and Arabs be 
queathed these triumphs of genius to us, and yet they are fallen as 4 
people, they are degraded as nations. What is now the social and polit 
ical position of Greece and Rome ; nations which once dictated to the 
world, and are so associated in the student’s mind with the arts of war 
and peace, that it is difficult to believe in their pres. nt poverty of mind 
and imagination— 
“Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all except their sun has set.’’ 





But why mention other examples of civilization corrupted, knowledge | 


perverted and glories departed? The splendour of the Italian Repub- 
lies is gone. Nothing remains in memory of the departed glory of the 
empires of the past, save their venerable ruins and incomparable public 
works, which even now bewilder by their vastness. And does analogy 
(it is the point which concerns us more immediately) justify us in 
dreading a like decay of Anglo-Saxon knowledge and power? No!— 
There are certain safeguards, if we but employ them, which render the 
destruction of our civilization improbable, nay impossible. The bul- 
warks against that worst of barbarisms, corrupted civilization, are the 
diffusion of useful knowledge and our Christianity. 


SECURITY AGAINST THE LOSS OF OUR DISCOVERIES. 


It is almost certain that there is scarcely an invention in Art or 
Science of modern times which was not known in theory to some of the 
Philosoplic ancients. Among recent discoveries we may single out the 
Stereoscope as an illustration of an invention singularly beautilul and 
creditable to the eye, and yet the principle of the instrument was known 
1,500 years ago. But with the inventor perished the invention. The 
manuscript that contained the treasure was neither understood nor 
valued, and thus acquisitions to human knowledge were lost. In the 
present day, the diffusion of every Scientific and Literary achievement, 
through the aid of printing, render such a disaster almost impossible, 
and thus perpetuity is guaranteed to our discoveries. Hence it is that 
we should hail with joy the advent of every means by which learning is 
disseminated and the masses enlightened. Hence it is that we should 
rejoice in the attainment of every new motive to literary and scientific 
distinction. Therefore it is that the true philanthropist hears with sat- 
isfaction of every new school of science, and of every additional 
university, of every well regulated mechanics’ institute. Ile knows full 
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well that knowledge imparted does not diminish the store of the teacher, 
and he sees in every new improvement in the education of a people the 
surest means of retaining to the human family the blessings of past 
experience. 

CHRISTIANITY THE GREAT CONSERVATOR OF KNOWLEDGE AND VIRTUE. 

I have spoken of one of the securities possessed by the present age 
against the sudden decay of our know’edge. Let me now allude to 
another, to one which can save our literature from corruption and conse- 
quent decay, which can foster and promote science while it preserves it 
from perversion, which can direct our research to what is good and 
divert it from what is evil, a bulwark against the abuse of learning and 
the aversion to it which is sure to follow—I mean the Christian religion. 
In the present age, we have no reason to dread that our arts and 
sciences will ever degenerate into superstitious or senseless theorizing. 
Astronomy in our hands will never again become Astrology. We may 
safely affirm that Chemistry will never more resolve itself into Alchemy 
and Magic, but we have other more substantial dangers ; we may dread 
lest our Philosophy may outstrip our virtue. We should scorn the fallacy 
that there is no difference between denouncing the evil of knowledge 
and the knowledge of evil ; it is the latter only that the Christian Phil- 
osospher may deprecate ; he knows that it is not unusual to transform 
blessings into curses, or to use the instruments of our civilization as 
weapons against ourselves. The same railway which, by facilitating the 
intercommunion of nations, promotes knowledge and obliterates preju- 
dices may, and often does, become an engine of wide-spread disaster.— 
The same Press which can delight the reader with details of what other- 
wise he might never have heard, which can carry him in imagination 
into the universal world, which can please while it instructs, and prove 
a friend to the solitary and a guide to all; the same engine for incalcula- 
ble good may poison the mind with pestilential productions ; it may, and 
does cater to the diseased appetite of a corrupt nature ; it may dissem- 
inate falsehood as well as truth ; it may print the Bible to-day ; it may 
pollute the innocent mind to-morrow, Alcohol, so necessary to many 
arts—who can recount the horrors of its abuse? Unless the corrective 
influence of Christianity accompany the prodigious force of modern 
invention ; unless the spirit of benevolence (and who can possess it so 
disinterestedly as the Christian) keeps pace with our mechanical progress 
unmixed evil may result ; and the reason is obvious, for knowledge is 
evil when undirected by benevolence ; knowledge, to prove beneficial, 
must progress beneath the sheltering wings of Christianity, and then we 
need not dread that abuse of the gifts of Providence which has ever led 
to woful re-action.—Upper Canada Journal of Education. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


By School Management we mean much more than is expressed by 


school government. ‘The former includes the latter. If a school is pro. 
perly managed, it is of course, well governed. But strict government 
may sometimes be found in connection with bad management. 

It is the object of school management to gain such an influence in the 
district and such authority in the school-room, as will prevent the neces- 
sity of discipline, and secure the improvement of the scholars. The 
teacher who has managed judiciously from the time he formed his first 
acquaintance with parent or pupil, until he is firmly established in his 
school, has gained a position of commanding influence, and can now con- 
trol his pupils and secure all the benefits of a well regulated school, 
seemingly without effort. But that teacher who relies solely upon his 
power fo govern, is driven to the necessity of governing, and discipline, 


not instruction, becomes his chief employment. This results in evil, | 


even though he governs well: for his time is needed for more important 
purposes. 

If we visit the school-rooms of these two teachers, we shall find an al- 
most perfect contrast in the scenes there presented, but may be puzzled 
to know the cause 

The master who is conscious that he has the love and confidence of his 
pupils and the power to control them, is at ease in the presence of his 
school. He seems to make no effort, yet there is no want of energy.— 
His repose is totally unlike indolence ; his ease of manner has no shuff- 
ling or lounging in it; his dignity is at the farthest possible remove 
from carlessness and indifference. There is manifest all the vitality and 
vigor of inward determination. This teacher talks but little, yet when 
he does speak, is always understood and instantly obeyed. When he 
arrives, order begins. Whe he addresses an individual or a class, or 
raps upon the desk with his pencil, attention is given and quiet restored. 
In a word, by his presence merely, the three-fold office of school-keeping 
is achieved, without friction or failure. Authority is secured, mental 
activity stimulated, and knowledge acquired. The teacher has gained 
his easy and controlling position by skillful management. 

We will now enter the school-room of the other. Some writer has 
described ¢his master as ‘‘ the incarnation of painful and laborious 
striving ; a conscious perturbation ; a principal paroxysm ; an embodied 
flutter ; a mortal stir ; an honest human hurly-burly.”’” He has good 
intentions, and evidently tries hard to control his school. Te talks much 
and loudly, and threatens and even executes severe penalties, but all his 
efforts only illustrate his personal impotency and despair. ‘ His expostu- 
lations roll over the boys’ concciences like obliquely shot bullets over the 
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ice” What a contrast! But, what is the difference? This teacher 
seems to have the requisite qualifications as to talent and learning. It 
may be so, but it is evident that he has taken no pains to gain the esteem 
and confidence of his pupils ; he has made no distinction between school 
government and school management. Wence his failure. —From School 
Life Experience, by Orcutt. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD TEACHER. 


« Man ig an imitative animal, This quality is the gem of all education in him. From 
his cradle to his grave, he is learning to do as others do.’’—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


To the sentiment in the above extract from the writings of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, I wish to call the attention of School District Officers, and of oth- 
ers, Whose duty it is to provide public schools with teachers, or the young 
with instructions. If it is true—and no one will deny it—that man is 
an imitative animal, instinctively inclined to do as others do, how impor- 
tant that those examples which children are most likely to follow, should 
be worthy patterns. No person, however talented or worthy, should be 
employed as an instructor of the young, whose eccentricities, rude or 
affected manner, foppish or slovenly habits, petulant or hasty temper, or 
vicious indulgences, a parent would be unwilling his children should 
imitate. Every teacher should be a kind, amiable, self possessed person, 
of good habits, of correct, affable, yet not formal nor affected manners, 
cleanly in dress and person, and free from all the lesser vices, ‘Foo little, 
altogether too little consideration is given to these important qualities, 
which should belong to every teacher. It should be remembered that 
while a teacher is instructing a child to read, to write, to cypher, he 
may, at the same time, learn him traits of character, or habits of deport- 
ment which will injuriously affect him through his whole subsequent life; 
for these little things, if they may be so called, have much to do with 
our success and happiness in thts world, though they may not, perhaps, 
affect our welfare hereafter. 

Are not the qualities then which I have mentioned, among the most 
important qualifications of a good teacher, and should they not all be 
possessed by those to whom the instruction of the young is intrusted ? 

Shawano, Feb. 1861. N. W. WORTH. 





The mind, like the soil, by disuse grows stiff, and reasoning and study 
are like dividing the glebe.—Berkeley. 
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THE EDUCATING INFLUENCE OF THE DWELLING. 


So far, we have considered only such things as pertain to physical com. 
fort. All these features would be desired though the house were not to 
be occupied by a single individual who had an idea or an aspiration be. 
yond his mere bodily enjoyment, or knew that life had any duties or 
pleasures higher than eating, sleeping, and avoiding pain, and overmuch 
labor. But there are duties as well as enjoyments of a higher nature 
than these clustering around a family home. Here is the centre of all 
the best associations of life. Llere the education of the rising family is 
to be mainly conducted, and the foundation laid of the character which, 
for good or ill, is to continue through life. Itis important that obstacles 
to its best development should be removed, and whatever of assistance 
in this work may be derived from the objects of daily familiarity should 
be secured. 

In this respect, the dwelling has a double function to perform—contri. 
buting to the enjoyment, and aiding in the education of its inmates. 

In all things it should be made as attractive and cheerful as possi- 
ble. Whatever promotes convenience, also tends in this direction, but 
much may be secured by attention to the apparently minor details of 
arrangement, 

Every point and portion of the structure should be consistent with 
truthfulness. The art which obscures unpleasant features, or makes prom- 
inent those more agreeable, which copies a natural form for its beauty, 
or paints a surface a hue pleasing to the eye, which would otherwise be 
harsh and objectionable, is never out of place. But the deceitful artifice 
which represents any object to be that which it is not, or which in any 
way violates the most downright sincerity, ought to be offensive to the 
adult, and it is always dangerous to the young. It is consistent neither 
with good taste nor good morals—never in opposition to each other. 

The various labors and occupations carried on by the members of the 
household should hav> apartments and accommodations suitable to each, 
and so contrived that they may not interfere with one another. ‘The 
sewing of the family can be done in the kitchen, but it certainly is not 
the best arrangement, if a light and pleasant room can be be used else- 
where without the necessity of entirely removing work every time it is 
laid down for a moment. Such a room, if used asa family sitting room, 
should have whatever advantages of pleasant prospect the site may 
afford. It should be a quiet place, undisturbed by any of the more active 
avocations of the family. In many families there is but one such room, 
and in it those who read and those who work, and the younger ones who 
ry to study, as well as those who play, all are grouped together, some 
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disturbed and confused by the noise around them, or the rest silent, sol- 
emnand stupid. ‘There is no cheerfulness in this. 

There was a low, brown house, on a bleak and rocky hill, just at the 
outer edge of a Massachusetts school district. Its front entrance was 
perpetually closed, but at one end the door opened directly into the large 
low, dingy kitchen, dimly lighted by a single small window, opposite 
to which, stretching its huge dimensions along the side, was the yawn- 
ing fireplace, roughly built of stone, with a blazing fire of green 
wood in one end. Between the two stood the tea table, spread with all 
imaginable and unimaginable farm dainties, awaiting the arrival 
of the schoolmaster at his temporary home, in his routine of ‘ boarding 
round.” 

When the table had been removed, a stand was brought for his special 
service, from the best room, to hold the sputtering, dripping, dipped tal- 
low candle, by whose feeble light he painfully perused his book. The 
two lads, his pupils, not allowed to profit by the unusual extravagance of 
two candles, were left to seek their illumination from the blaze of the 
hickory on the hearth or the candle on the high shelf above. By the 
same licht the father whittled out rake-teeth, and the mother patiently 
worked at the week’s mending, only occasionally stopping to try to still 
the cries of some of the younger children, who rolled and tumbled 
promiscuously over the hearth, and in and out of the capacious fireplace. 

Is it any wonder that those boys dreaded the approach of evening ; 
that they preferred the sunny side of the barn to the house, and the 
companionship of their favorite cattle and colts, to that found around the 
family hearth ; or that they ranked at school among the dull scholars ; 
or that they learned no lessons at home ? 


They did learn lessons at home, however, which a long lifetime would 
not efface nor wholly counteract, but they were not such as were read in 
their books by those who taught them. 


It would not be so easy to draw the companion picture from the life.— 
May we not hope that fit subjects will be more frequently found in the 
future than in the past ? 


A mature and disciplined mind can be fixed upon a study, regardless 
of the confusion around; but it is not so with children. If they are to 
learn lessons at home, they should have facilities for doing so without 
confusion. Generally, too, there ought to be a place where reading or 
study may be pursued by the older members of a family, without being 
disturbed or imposing a restraint upon the conversation or even the 
hilarity of those not so engaged. The room need not be large. It might 
serve, gencrally, as the office, where the farmer should keep his account 
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books, his maps or plans, his agricultural books and newspapers, and 
transact business with his neighbors. Would not such a room be remem: 
bered pleasantly in later years? 

If a census could be taken of the merchants and business men in our 
large cities who are most active in their occupations, and the most noted 
for wealth and enterprise, it would be found that a very large proportion 
of them look forward to a home upon a farm, to which they may some- 
time retire from the avocations of commerce, as the goal of their ambi- 
tion. Comparatively few ever reach it, and they only after the habits of 
a lifetime have unfitted them for its enjoyment. At the same time, the 
singular spectacle is presented, of whole neighborhoods deserted by far: 


mers’ sons, and their places supplied by inferior and hired laborers.— | 


What drives these young men from agriculture and other employments? 
Is it the hard work of a farm? Most of them encounter more labor, 
physical as well as mental, than would be necessary on the land. Is it 
constant work? ‘They find no relief in that respect who engage in trade 
or enter a profession. Is it the wish for a more honorable avocation ?— 
None such exists. But is it not the disgusting things which they wish 
to escape; the disregard of the obvious advantages, and neglect of the 
best means which a farmer's life affords for the development of his own 
better faculties, which is seen on every hand? 

Our whole subject has an economic bearing, It has, also, relations to 
art and tu morals, the former subordinate to and included in the latter.— 
It is not a mechanical topic alone, but is worthy the investigation of the 
philanthropist and the patriot.—S. D. Backus, Patent Ofjice Report. 


eo 





SELF RELIANCE. 


Early attention should be paid to the cultivation in children of a habit 
of self reliance—a habit of providing for their wants as far as practica- 
ble. The kindness of parents in anticipating all the wants of their 
children, and by personol attentions, relieving them of a'l care for their 
own comfort, has robbed of energy many a character that otherwise 
would have made a mark in the world. The child of five or six years of 
age who must be dressed in the morning and undressed in the evening, 
fed at his meals, and waited on by other hands in all his litile cares and 
wrnts, will in after life enter school to be taught and not to learn by any 
exertion of his own. He will never explore the fields of knowledge be- 
yond the pioneering of his teachers. A habit of self-reliance early estab- 
lished is the well-spring of that inconquerable energy of character that, 
if properly directed leads on to success.—Indiana School Journal. 
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A SCORE OF IMPOLITE THINGS IN WHICH YOUNG PERSONS 
RENDER THEMSELVES DISAGREEABLE. 


1, Loud and boisterous laughter. 

2. Reading when others are talking. 

3. Reading aloud in company without being asked. 

4, Talking when others are reading, 

5, Spitting about the house, smoking or chewing. 

6. Cutting finger nails in company. 

7. Leaving a Church before Public Worship is closed. 

8. Whispering or laughing in the House of God. 

9. Gazing rudely at strangers. 
10. Leaving a stranger without a seat. 
11. A want of respect and reverence for seniors. 
12. Correcting older per ons than yourself, especially parents. 
13. Receiving a present without an expression of gratitude. 
14, Making yourself the hero of your. own story. 
15. Laughing at the mistakes of others. 
16. Joking of others in company. 
17, Commencing talking before others have finished speaking. 
18. Answering questions that have been put to others. 
19. Commencing to eat as soon as you get to the table ; and— 
20. In not listening to what one is saying in company—unless you 


desire to show open contempt for the speaker. A well-bred 
person will not make an observation whilst another of the com- 
pany is addressing himself to it, 





Hlome Courrestes.—Says a late writer: ‘Iam one of those whose 
lot in life has been to go out into an unfriendly world at an early age ; 
and of nearly twenty families in which I made my home in the course cf 
about nine years, there were only three or four that could be properly 
designated as happy families, and the source of trouble was not so much 
the lack of love as lack of care to manifest it.” The closing words of 
this sentence give us the fruitful source of family alienations, of heart- 
aches innumerable, of sad faces and gloomy home-circles. “Not so 
much the lack of love as lick of care to manifest it.” What a world of 
misery is suggested by this remark! Not over three or four happy fami- 
lies in twenty, and the cause so manifest and so easily remedied! Ah, 
in the ‘small, sweet courtesies of life” what power resides! Ina look, 
a word, a tone, how much of happiness or disquietute may be communi- 
cated. Think of it, reader, and take the lesson home with you. 
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TALES OF A SCHOOL MASTER. 
ALICE LISLE. 

There’s an old stone house by itself alone, 

With windows broken and falling down ; 

The roof is dank with mosses green; 

No smoke, up-curling, e’er is seen; 

No voice of mirth or sport is heard, 

The dust on the portal ne’er is stirred ; 

And ancient trees with branches bare, 

Cast shadows grim o’er the doorway there ; 

The flowers that bloomed in the borders gay, 
Long since have faded and passed away. 

‘Tis more than silent—’tis more than still; 
The passer is sad against his will,— 

For the echoes that come from the mansion gray, 
A sorrowful tale they seem to say. 





Not thus the scene in olden days, 

When ’neath the gleam of sunset rays, 
Sweet voices sang their evening lays. 
The elm trees shadowed a pathway then, 
Worn by the feet of busy men. 


Twas summer tide, and misty night 
Was wrapping all around from sight, 
When wearily to the mansion gate 

Two strangers came and meekly sate; 

They list the sound of the falling bar— 

Anon the door is thrown ajar. 

They hear a voice in accents clear :— 
‘Your errand speak! What seek ye here?” 
‘¢ We're weary trav’lers, far from home, 

And seeking shelter we have come. 

But lead us to your dame we pray ; 

She will not turn our suit away. 

We've hastened many a weary mile 

To gain the roof of Alice Lisle.” 


“ My Lady waits, will ye enter in? 
To her your tale of need begin ! ” 


Gladly they see a welcome smile 
Rest on the lips of Alice Lisle. 


So gently time has touched her brow 
That scarce his traces doth it show. 
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Her graceful form is still unbent ; 

The soul within seems eloquent. 
Peace and truth her features trace— 
A noble mind has carved that face. 
Some silver threads in her raven hair, 
Which early grief hath planted there, 
Reveal sad woe, of husband slain— 
Which in her heart will aye remain. 


She greets her guests with kindly tone: 
“Why refuge seek? What have you done? 
The innocent have nought to fear ; 

Your tale of sorrow let me hear.” 


“Ye know that Monmouth came to fight 
For Freedom and his kingly right. 

We mustered with the peasant throng, 
Who sought to save our prince from wrong. 
O’er foe encamped oa Sedgemoor plain, 
We thought the victory to gain. 


We marched at midnight on the foe 
With sword and pike and gun, 

And light of heart,—we did not know 
How few would see the sun. 


Soon rose upon the battle field 
The fearful sounds of strife ; 

Steel fell on steel and brave hearts yield 
The crimson tide of life. 


Yet loud above the conflict’s sound 
Arose our battle cry! 

Soho! Soho! the word went round, 
While none would deign to fly. 


Some fell before the iron rain 
Which deluged all the field; 
Some by the cruel pike were slain, 
Where drunken carnage reeled. 


No ery for mercy rent the air, 
But shouts and oaths and groans; 
No heart with pity softened there, 
Or listened to the moans. 


Our eyes ne’er wish to see again, 
What morning showed uvon the plain. 
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In vain we fought; our comrades lay 
Lifeless and pale in the daylight gray. 

We fled for life through paths unknown, 
As birds which from the snare have flown. 
O, give us food and rest this night ;— 
Again we flee with morning light.” 


The boon was given—the weary slept, 

And long the hostess vigils kept. 

But ere the morn, there came a call, 

That roused the sleepers one and all; 

Fierce men in arms throng every side, 

While some are searching where one might hide. 
A soldier rough in brutal tone 

Cries out—“ Tell where your guests are gone! 
Tell me woman, where did ye place 

Those rogues who shall the gallows grace. 
And mark ye well, ye’ll rue the day 

In which those traitors came this way.” 


They’re found at last. They meet their fate, 
As those, who but dishonor hate; 

Yet grieve that she, who was their friend, 
Must meet for them such fearful end. 


Judge Jefferies sits in judgment hall: 

None need on him for mercy call. 

He wields the force of a tyrants wrath— 

Terror and Death are in his path; 

And at the name of Alice Lisle, | 
His features wear a fiendish smile. 

With taunts and scoffs and jeers he hails 

Her coming from the loathsome jails, 

And shamless asks, “ Would ye traitors save ? 

Dare ye your monarch’s wrath to brave ?” 


Her pale lips move. ‘* Two helpless men 
Came to my door—I took them in; 

I gave them food, and leave to stay 

In comfort till the coming day. 

If thus to hear the helpless call, 

And let the tear of pity fall; 

If thus to give the friendless aid, 

Are heinous wrong and treason made, 
Then must I all your rage sustain, 

For I the same would do again.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ROCK COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


This Association convened in its second annual meeting, at Clinton, 
Rock County, Wis., Jan. 23, 1851, at 2 o’clock, P. M. The President 
gave a brief history of the association, and stated the objects of the 
meeting. 

In the evening, Mr. G. D. Hunt, of Janesville, lectured on Teaching as 
a Profession, and remarks on the qualifications of teachers were then 
made by N. Johnson, A. S. Sampson, and W. C. Whitford. 

The next morning, after prayer by the Rev. M. Montague, of the 
Allen’s Grove Academy, an hour was occupied in listening to reports 
from Town Superintendents, on the condition of the public schools in 
several of the towns, and from a number of teachers relative to their 
own schools. 

Miss Show, of Clinton, then presented a report on the best method of 
teaching spelling. Remarks on it were made by M. Montague, C. M. 
Treat, G. D. Hunt, and W. C. Whitford. 


The afternoon was chiefly occupied in conducting class exercises. An 
exercise in Geography, was conducted by Miss Show ; in Mental Arith- 
metic by Miss M. G. Sherman, of Allen’s Gove ; in Elementary Sounds 
by W. C. Whitford ; and in Grammar by M. Montague. After a brief 
discussion, in which several resolutions bearing upon the subject were 
introduced, the following, proposed M, P. Treat, was adopted : 


Resolved, That the present system of Town Superintendency, is in our opinion the best 
system for the encouragement of our interests in the common schools, and therefore 
needs no modification. 


The attendance during the day was not large, owing to a severe snow 
storm; in consequence of which the Association adjourned to meet four 
weeks from that evening. W. C. WHITFORD, 

T. M. Martin, Secretary pro tem. President. 


ADJOURNED MEETING. 


Pursuant to adjournment, the Association met at Clinton, Thursday 
evening, Feb. 21, 3861. D. Y. Kilgore, First Vice President in the 
chair, and M. P. Treat, being chosen Secretary. Committees having 
been appointed, Mr. Kilgore delivered an address on Female Education. 


Friday morning the following Resolutions were presented : 


Resolved, That the value of our Common Schools would be greatly enhanced by making 
it obligatory with the Teacher to board with his pupils. 

Resolved, That corporal punishment in School isin all cases evidence of the incom- 
petency of the Teacher. 

Resolved, That we ought to have apublic sentiment embodied in Legislative enactment 
to compel every parent, master, or guardian, to give a suitable amount of education to 
every child under his control. 
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The first resolution was discussed by Messrs. Cheever, Samson, Treat, 
Hammond, and Peck, after which the resolution wes referred to the com- 
mittee on resolutions. A spicy debate then ensued upon the second 
resolution. 

In the afternoon, after the appointment of a committee on nomination 
of officers, Hon. J. L, Pickard, Supt. of Public Instruction, was intro- 
duced and gave a very able and appropriate address upon the Wants and 
Supply of Public Education in Wisconsin. A hearty vote of thanks was 
tendered Mr. Pickard for his address. 

The Third Resolution of the morning was then called up, for which 


the following was substituted : 
Resolwcd, That it is the duty of the State, by suitable laws to compel parents and 
guardians to educate the children committed to their care. 


After discussion by Messrs. Samson, Tuttle, Salisbury, and Johnson, 
it was adopted. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: D, J. Kil- 
gore, Evansville, President ; W. C. Whitford, Milton, 1st, Vice Presi- 
dent; C. M. Treat, Tuttle, 2nd, Vice President; S. S. Wallihan, 
Evansville, Secretary; J. Soule, Evansville, Treasurer ; L. M. Hammond, 
Clinton, A. O. Warner, Fulton, A. T. Bridgeman, Evansville, A. H. 
Lewis, Milton, and D. G. Cheever, Clinton, Counsellors. 

In the evening the vote passed at the previous meeting, respecting the 
present system of Town Supervision of Schools, was reconsidered, and 
the President and Secretary were instructed to memorialize the Legisla- 
ture in behalf of this Association, in favor of the Bill now before them, 
creating Township Libraries; also, in favor of the Bill to provide a 
County Supervision of Schools. 

The following gentlemen were elected Honorary Members of the Asso- 
ciation : 

T. M. Martin, Esq., Rev. E. B. Hatch, Rev. W. I Bernard, Rey. S. 
Salisbury, Doctor C. C. Warren, Doctor G. Cover, C. L. Hartshorn, D. 
G. Cheever, P. Salisbury, A. 8. Sampson, and J. R. Jones, all of Clinton. 

The committee on Resolutions made the following report which was 
adopted : 

Whereas, The prosperity, happinness, mental and moral improvement of mankind de- 
pend upon the proper education of the masses, Therefore, 

Resolved, That our common school interests should be advanced and stimulated by all 
laudable means, 

Resolved, That the age in which we live demands a system of education that shall de- 
velop the entire man, physically, morally, and intellectually. 

Resolwed, That it is desirable to have vocal music taught in our common schools. 

Resolved, That as teachers, we feel the responsibilty of our calling ; and as we go forth 
to instruct the rising generation, we ask of the public their hearty co-operation. 


Resolved, That the Wisconsin Journal of Education, under its present able manage- 
ment, merits the hearty support of every teacher of the State. 
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The customary resolutions of thanks were also passed, and the Ex. 
Committee authorized to call a meeting in April, and to change the time 
and determine the place of the next Annual meeting. 

D. Y. Kilgore delivered a concluding Address, upon the Means of 
Improving our Common Schools. Thanks were voted to Mr. Kilgore for 
his efforts in behalf of the Association. An appropriate song, composed 
for the occasion by Rev. E. W. Hatch, was sung, the benediction pro- 
nounced by Rev. Mr. Salisbury, and the Association adjourned sine die. 

E. M. Treat, D. Y. KILGORE, 

Secretary. President. 





SURERINTENDENT’S DEPARTMENT. 


—_—--—— -+e@co -- 


APPEALS. 


Notwithstanding the explicit directions in reference to the method of 
taking an a peal, given on pages 60 and 61 of the school code, mistakes 
are made in nearly every case presented for the consideration of this 
Department, necessitating the return of the papers to the appellants for 
correction or completion. 

In order to save the expense and loss of time consequent upon the 
return of papers, are here given bricf and explicit directions explanatory of 
the regulations adopted by the Department in reference to appeals 
published in the school code. 

In the first place an appeal will not lie from the action of a District 
meeting legally called, and acting within the scope of its powers. For 
instance a vote is taken to remove the school-house site, or a tax is voted 
to build a school-house. No appeal can be taken from such action on its 
merits, but any illegal proceeding had, may be appealed from. The 
action of the Town Superintendent may be appealed from for illegality 
or injustice, and his refusal to act is also the subject of appeal. 

A party wishing to take an appeal should prepare a brief, but complete 
statement of the case, setting forth the action or proceedings appealed 
from and the reasons why such action should be set aside; and in case 
the appeal is founded upon the refusal of the Superintendent to act, the 
reasons why the action asked for should have been taken by such Supt. 
If the appeal relates to the formation or alteration of a district, a map 
or plot of the territory affected by the action appealed from should be 
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prepared, showing the boundaries of the district or districts embraced 
therein, the location of the residences of the inhabitants, the highways, 
marshes, ete. 

A statement showing the assessed valuation of the district or 
districts, and the number of children over four and under twenty years of 
age, residing in each, should accompany the map, and form a part of the 
pspers in the case. When the papers are all completed they should be 
fastened together, numbered or lettered for reference, and an affidavit 
attached setting forth that the statements therein made are true, and that 
the map, list of children, and valuation of property are correct. A 
complete and correct copy of the appeal and affidavit, and all accompany- 
ing papers should then be made, to which another affidavit should be 
attached, stating that they are correct copies of the papers in the case, 
and the copy should then be served upon the person or party whose action 
is appealed from, 

If the person on whom the papers are served acknowledges service in 
writing, the acknowledgment should be attached to the original appeal.— 
If no such acknowledgment is made, an affidavit must be attached 
stating that on a day mentioned a copy of all the papers in the case was 
served upon the Town Superintendent, or the party whose action is 
appealed from. When all the above directions are complied with, the 
original papers are ready to be forwarded to this oflice. 

An appeal should be taken within thirty days from the performance of 
the act appealed from, and the appellee has fifteen days in which to 
prepare his answer, and all the directions above given in reference to the 
preparation and service of a copy of the appeal papers should be com- 
plied with in preparing and serving the answer before it is forwarded to 
the State Superintendent. 


APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL MONEYS. 


By the provisions of a law passed last winter, the apportionment of 
the school fund will be postponed this year till the tenth of June. And 
as the apportionment by the Town Superintendent was also extended, 
the following law has just been passed to authorize the distribution of 
the moneys levied by the County Board, and raised in the Town for the 
support of schools, at an earlier date than that fixed for the State fund. 


(Published March 11, 1861.) 
CHAPTER 64. 


An ACT to provide for the apportionment of School Moneys. 
The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
Sollows : 


Section 1. The Town Superintendent of Schools shall apportion the School moneys 
coming into their hands upon the 4th Monday of March in each year, or as soon there- 
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after as the same may be received by them: Provided, that nothing in this act shall in- 
terfere with the apportionment of moneys received from the State, provided for by section 
45, chap. 23, revised statutes, amended by section 3, chapter 352, General Laws o/ 1860. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and afterits passage and 


publication. 
Approved March 8, 1861. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 

Being desirous of making some changes in the forms of blanks sent out 
to Town Superintendents and District Clerks, in order to secure more 
definite and reliable information in regard to the condition of the schools 
throughout the State, I respectfully invite suggestions from the 
above officers, and others interested in the cause of popular education, 
as to what facts should be embodied in the annual reports, so as best to 
represent the true state, and absolute progress of our public school sys- 


tem. 
J. L. PICKARD, 


State Supt. Pub. Inst. 





SGMOOL ROOM BSXERGISES. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION NO. 2 IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Because a greater quantity of water comes in contact and becomes 
saturated with the sugar. 

Explanation.—The denser fluid always gravitates. Water holding 
any substance in solution, is denser taan pure water. 

If sugar be placed in the bottom of a vessel containing water, a “por- 
tion of it is dissolved by that portion of the water which is in immediate 
contact with it ; thus the water immediately around the sugar is made 
denser, and being already at the bottom, can not of itself leave the sugar 
so that other portions of water may come in contact with it. The ability 
of the water in the vicinity of the sugar to dissolve any more, is soon 
destroyed. 

On the other hand, if the sugar be suspended at the surface of the 
water, as soon as that portion of water which is in contact with the 
sugar becomes saturated, it gravitates, and unsaturated water takes its 
place, becomes saturated, and gravitates ; and thus the whole quantity 
of water in the vessel in turn comes in contact with the sugar, and be- 
comes saturated ; thus we see how a greater quantity of water comes in 
contact and becomes saturated with the sugar in the latter case than in 
the former. A. 

Berlin, March, 1861. 
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ANSWER TO FIRST QUESTION IN MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


If the man walk one mile more each day than thejpreceding, the first day’s 
travel toward Milwaukee was four miles more than the fifth, or first day 
homeward. The second day’s travel towards Milwaukee, four miles more 
than the second homeward, and the same of the third and fourth days.— 
Hence the four day’s travelto Milwaukee exceeded the first four home: 
ward by 4x4=16 miles, which must have been the distance walked on 
the fifth or last day homeward, and 16+17+18+19+20=90 miles the 
distance from Milwaukee. 

Waukau, Wis. H. A. SUTHERLAND. 





Positive Puttosopny.—Auguste Compte, the great French Savan, 
when he wrote his famous “ Positive Philosophy,” says the Boston 
Post, left out all allusion to sentiment and religion—because, he said, 
they were purely imaginary. By-and-by, he fell in love, and acknowl- 
edged there was such a thing as “sentiment ;”’ afterwards his lady-love 
died, and he then took to religion for consolation. So much for positive 
philosophy ! 

Take Exercise.—By too much sitting, says Longfellow, the body be- 
comes unhealthy, and soon the mind. This is nature’s law. She will never 
see her children wronged. If the mind, which rules the body, ever for- 
gets itself so far as to trample upon its slave, the slave is never generous 


enough to forgive the injury but will rise and smite his oppressor. Thus | 


has many a monarch’s mind been dethroned. 


Wine is a turn-coat, first a friend, then an enemy. 

You dig your grave with your teeth. 

The epicure puts his purse into his stomach, andthe miser his stomach 
into his purse. 

That is not always good in the stomach that is sweet in the mouth. 


Temperance, employment, and a cheerful spirit are great preservers of 
health. 


The difference between the poor man and the rich is, that the poor 
man walks to get meat for his stomach, the rich, a stomach for his meat. 
The best physicians are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman. 


*Tis good to walk till the blood appears on the cheek, but not the sweat 
on the brow. 
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MATUEMATIGAL DEPARTMENT. 





INTEREST AGAIN.—Onur readers will find below a rejoinder by Mr. 
Whitcom, to E’s, article on interest. We shall be glad to hear from 
both these gentlemen again on this subject, although it will be readily 
seen that our space is too limited for the publ:cation of any long articles, 
or for a very extended discussion. 


T. D. Coryett, Dear Sir :—The solution given by E. in the February 
number of the Journal, differs from mine in the November number, in 
consequence of a difference in understanding the import of the term 
“ner annum.” Ve makes it mean, interest payable yearly, and conse- 
quently insists on an abatement on the interest of $1 for three months, 
because it is paid before the year is up. By this rule, an increment 
should be allowed on interest not paid until after the year is ended.— 
Hence, his solution is based upon compounding interest annually. My 
solution is based upon the principle that “per axnum”’ is used to help 
fixarate for any other than the unit of time, and does not in any 
sense define the time when interest must be paid; in other words, it 
gives completeness to the proposition ; as one year is to any other time 
80 is the yearly rate to the rate for that time. My solution is based upon 
allowing none but simple interest. A. W. WHITCOM. 

Sheboygan Falls, Feb. 14th, 1861. 


Problem 18.—There is a perpendicular pole 32 feet high; 20 feet 
from the bottom of the pole is a globe 6 feet in diameter, and at the top 
of the pole is a luminary: required the amount of space shaded at the 
bottom of the pole. J. A. CURTISS. 

Patch Grove, Wis. 


Problem 19.—Given the base of a triangle and the sum of the squares 


of the other two sides to find the locus of the angle opposite the base. 
L. CAMPBELL. 


MargematicaL Epitor, Dear Sir :—I have aproblem which I found 
in the Addenda of Adams’ Revised Arithmetic, that I would like to have 
worked out by some of your correspondents, and the reasons given, as I 
have had several try it who considered themselves good in figures, and 
they failed to get the answers. Please publish in the Journal, 


Problem 20.—Two persons, A and B, for instance, purchased 200 
acres of land for $400. On dividing it however, it was ascertained that 
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a part of it was worth only $1,75 per acre; the other part therefor, 
stood them in $2,25 per acre. A agrees to take the part at $1,75 pe 
acre ; B, of course, paid $2,25 per acre for his share. 

Query.-- How many acres must each have in order to get his $20) 





worth ? Yours Respectfully, 
Rolling Ground, Crawford Co., Feb. 1861. ISAAC TELEER. 
The 
Solution of Problem 14,—Let ‘ = 4 intend 
ABCD be the required square and / | sents 


Fa point within whose distance 
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A equals 7 chains, from B 4 chains ! . pate 
and from C 5 chains. Through Fd oie 
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Hence 2*=65 sg. chains = 64 acres the required area. scho 
Cottage Grove, Feb. 1861. L. CAMPBELL. tke 
[Solutions of Problems 7 and 12, have heen received, but are deferred | = 
till next month, partly for want of room, and partly to await the engraving | : ae 
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When reason is convinced and duty evident, still the will is bound, and gra, 


no power of man can set it free. exe 
Silence is the safest response for all the contradiction that arises from 4 
impertinence, vulgarity or envy.—Zimmerman. the 
The deepest waters are the most silent ; empty vessels make the great- me 
est sound, and tinkling cymbals the worst music. They who think least, thar 
commonly speak most.—Tattler. pay 
There is not only an art but an eloquence in silence.—Cicero. wot 
en 


The modes of speech are scarcely more variable than the modes of 


silence.—Dr. Blair. lea 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The article on a former page, drawn from the last Report of the State Super- 
intendent of Maine, seems to us so exactly adapted to our meridian, and to pre- 
sent so just a view of the subject, that we have great pleasure in reprinting it.— 
The same general views were presented as a part of a report of a committee of 
our State Teachers’ Association, at the Annual Meeting held at Portage, and 
were endorsed by the Association. The progress of events since then, has only 
served to give more importance to the question of Normal instruction, and the 
time is not far distant, when our educational work must suffer materially, without 
some further movement in this matter. 

One important effect of the Institutes held during the past eighteen months, 
has been to awaken a desire in many young teachers to attend, for a longer or 
shorter period, a real and proper teachers’ school ;—a school where the primary, 
and not the secondary object, is to prepare teachers for their work. It is unne- 
cessary to discuss the subject of the present Normal Classes in several of the 
institutions of the State. We suppose no one looks upon this plan as adequately 
meeting our wants, or as one that can wisely be made permanent. Some move- 
ment therefore is needed towards the establishment of Normal Schools prover.— 
Some time must elapse however, before any plan can be perfected, or any such 
schools go into operation; but in the mean time, a step or two forward can be 
taken. For instance, let the Board of Normal Regents authorize and provide for 
the holding of longer Institutes, or brief temporary sessions of Normal Schools 
in several parts of the State next autumn, the sessions to continue not less than 
amonth. Let them be appointed at such suitable places as will furnish the 
requisite rooms, and reasonable accommodations for board, and a reduction of 
railroad fare be obtained if possible, Let such assistance be procured, as that 
with Mr. Allen, already in the field, something like a systematic though concise 
course of instruction can be gone through with ; the teachers in attendance being 
graded or classified according to circumstances, into two or more divisions, 
except in such exercises as would more appropriately be general. 

A faculty of three first class teachers and institute conductors, could, during 
the months of September, October and November next, hold conjointly, three 
such sessions, say one in Madison, one in Waukesha, and one at Portage, or any 
other three places that would better accommodate the whole State. Not less 
than two hundred earnest teachers could be relied upon we think for pupils, each 
paying a small tuition fee;—and the result would be not only that great good 
would be done for the schools, but such an impetus given to the work of Normal 
Instruction as would carry us onward, next year, to see the beginning, or at 
least promises, of permanent Normal Schools, 
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This suggestion meets the views of Mr. Allen, whose varied experience in Ip. 
stitutes, long and short, and whose familiarity with the wants and wishes of 
teachers, has given him good opportunity to judge. He suggests that in the in. 
tervals of Summer and Winter sessions of the Normal Schools, Normal Institutes 
should be held in the Spring and Fall, at suitable places, more expressly adapted 
to the wants of those about to take charge of schools. This accords substan. 
tially with the recommendation of Mr. Weston. We trust this whole subject wil 
have a thorough discussion at the next meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa. 
tion. 





WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH? \ 


/ 
This is the title of the first chapter of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s recent volume 02 | 
Education, which we advertised and briefly noticed in the December number,— 
We expressed a purpose of noticing the book at greater length, but must conten: 
ourselves with a few remarks on his disussion of the topic named above. Of the 
three subsequent chapters, which treat respectively upon Intellectual, Moral and 
Physical education, we would say, get the book and read them, as well as the 
one under present consideration. Although not containing much perhaps that is 
new to the intelligent student of the science of education, there is a freshnes 
and transparency in his style of thought and expression that makes the book 
exceedingly readable—which is more than can be said of some more labored ani 
would-be systematic treatises on the subject. We do not know the date of the 
first publication of these essays in the British Reviews, but think it not unlikely 
that several ideas which have gained considerable currency in educational circle 
this side the Atlantic, may at least have been put into more active circulation b; 
that means, } 
In regard to the first chapter of the book however, while not proposingé 
learned review, or a labored argument, we euter a protest against its discourage 
meut of linguistic study. We admit the author’s postulate, that man must first 
of all have food, shelter, and clothing, and the ability to maintain social life, ani 
that the cultivation of the natural and social sciences is, therefore, in a sense, ¢ 
primary importance. But when the question is asked, what knowledge is of mos 
werth, we cannot consent that the answer shall be given wholly or chiefly fror 
the utilitarian stand point; or in forgetfulness that the higher nutriment of th: 
soul is more to be accounted of, than the cheapening or multiplication of bodil 
comforts. The tendency of the age is already too much towards sensuality 
luxury, and self-indulgence, and so to degeneracy; and whatever may be con: 
ceded to the elevating and disciplinary effects of the study of natural an 
mathematical science, it s:ill remains, that the study of language gives an inte! 
lectual finish and elevation that can be obtained in no other way. Whi 
therefore we bid God-speed to those who would study nature for their own ¢ 
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the public good, we say also, let not the authority cf this writer weigh against 
the study of that which is higher than all the phenomena of nature (about which 
Mr. Spencer himself tells us, in his recent chapter on the “ Unknowable,” we 
can know so little) namely, man’s marvelous faculty and gift of speech, and that 
liying embodiment of all human thought and knowledge—language. 

We close with an extract or two from this part of the book, which will show 
the bearing of the argument, and give as an offset. a passage from our own 
American Dwight, an enthusiastic philologist : 


“Thus far our question has been, the worth of knowledge ot this or that kind 
for purposes of guidance. We have now to judge the relative values of different 
kinds of knowledge for purposes of discipline. Having found what is best for 
the one end, we have by implication found what is best for the other. We may 
be quite sure that the acquirement of those classes of facts which are most use- 
ful for regulating conduct, involves a mental! exercise best fitted for strengthening 

he faculties. It would be utterly contrary to the beautiful ecc.omy of Nature, 

if one kind of culture were needed for the gaining of information, and another 
kind were needed as a menval gymnastic. Everywhere throughout creation we 
find facuities developed through the performance of those functions which it is 
their office to perform; not through the performance of artificial exercises devised 
to fit them for these functions. We conclude, then, that for discipline, as well as 
for guidance, science is of chiefest value. In all its effects, learning the mean- 
ings of things, is better than learning the meanings of words. Whether for in- 
tellectual, moral, or religious training, the study of surrounding phenomena is 
immensely superior to the study of grammars and lexicons. * * * * * 


Thus to the question with which we set out—What knowledge is of most 
worth?—the uniform reply is—Science. This is the verdict on all the counts.— 
For direct self-preservation, or the maintenance of life and health, the all-impor- 
tant knowledge is—Science. For that indirect self-preservation which we call 
gaining a livelihood, the knowledge of greatest value is—Science. For the due 
discharge of parental functions, the proper guidance is to be found only in— 
Science. For that interpretation of national life, past and present, without 
which the citizen cannot rightly regulate his conduct, the indispensible key is— 
Science. Alike for the most perfect production and highest enjoyment of art in 

its forms, the needful preparation is still—Science. And for purposes of dis- 
cipline—intellectual, moral, religious—the most efficient study is, once more— 
Science,” 


[Does the farmer, by those labors which give bread to nourish the body, gain 
thereby the best possible physical devetopment? By no means. Does the law- 
yer, who studies “ social science” only, gain the widest grasp of mind, or do 
his pursuits narrow while they sharpen? But hear Mr. Dwight :] 

“Human language is the highest of all objective realms of art among men.— 
Language has not merely, for height, and breadth, and organic structure as the 
dome of thought, all the sublime capacities of architecture; or, for severe 
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chisseled dignity of form, all the majesty of culture; or, for wondrous power 
of imagery, all the exquisite beauty of painting; or, for sweetness and rayish- 
ment, the magic charms of music; it contains the mysteries and energies of all 
these exalted arts in one. In it also, as a garner, are gathered together all the 
rich harvests of human genius, from every field which human thoughts or effort 
has essayed to reap. It is the archives of all man’s history, migratory, civil, 
political, statutory, literary, scientific, experimental and personal. Surely on an 
area of action so wide and so varied, there must be scope enough of every kind 
of mental exercise and inquiry; and prizes, of every possible variety of value, 
mnst await the grasp of him who earnestly seeks for them. 

And in no way, as a matter of general experience and of general testimony, 
can all the higher faculties of the mind be so well trained to lofty, vigorous, sus 
tained action, as by the study of language; its analytic, philosophic artistic, 
study. Classical discipline is, accordingly, the palestra in which, throughout 
Christendom, the rising generation is everywhere prepared, and for ages has 
been, t» wrestle manfully with the difficulties of after-life in whatever profession 
orcalling. Butif the mental discipline of the civilized world has been secured 
thus far, to such a high degree, from the very imperfect study of language as 
-hitherto pursued, how much more would be obtained by a deeper, broader, truer 
style of familiarization with its structure and spirit: so deep, and broad, and true 
as to seem to the mind swimming buoyantly in its depths, to be its very native 
element, By the study of etymology, in particular, habits of wide research, of 
patient comparison, of logical deduction, and of critical review are pre-eminently 
cultivated: all among the highest elements of mental energy and success. Who 
can speak too strongly of their necessity and value?” 


Tue InstituTEs.—Institutes of the Spring series have been held at Ozaukee, 
Ozaukee Co, and at Oconomowoc, in Waukesha, and one is im progress this 
weeek, (the last of March,) at Viroqua, in Bad Ax Co. These are the first 
Institutes held as yet in Ozaukee and Bad Ax counties, under State patronage, 


and with those appointed, the whole State almost, at the close of the series, will | 


have been canvassed in this way. It is time that Juneau, Adams, Jackson, 
Buffalo, and Pepin counties, should bestir themselves, if they would keep up 
with ther more northern sisters—St. Croix, Pierce, Dunn, Eau Claire, Portage, 
Waupaca, and Outagamie. Brown county has had no Iustitute yet, though 
boasting the oldest city in the State. 


The Institute at Oconomowoc, at which we had the pleasure of being present | 


one day, was attended by nearly ninety teachers, and gave we think much satis: 
faction. Regret was felt that the State Superintendent could not be present, 
who was prevented by illness. Mr. Craig, Assistant Supcrintendent, was pres- 
ent however and gave the closing lecture. Lectures were also delivered by Rev. 
Messrs. Bradford and Davis. 


A PorM—WaR.—The poetical effusion given this month, evinces considerable 
descriptive powers. A redundant syllable may now and then be detected, but 
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the rhythm is quite pleasing, The piece will be read with some interest, as 
giving apicture of war, and a war of civil strife, such as has threatened our 
ountry of late, “ Anything, almost,” says a writer in the Chicago Record, “but 
wat between brethren of the same flesh, and blood, and name.”—“ If there is 
nothing to choose between, but recognition or war, the christian conscience of 
the North will—must say, “let them go.’” Our President very pertinently 
says 10 his countrymen: ‘“ Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always, and 
when after much Joss on both sides, and no gain on either, you cease fighting, the 
identical questions as to terms of intercourse are again upon you.” But we can- 
not give up the hope, that the difficulties may be adjusted, without either war or 
separation, 
THE LEGISLATURE AND EDUCATION. 


We have time and room to say only, at the last hour before going to press, that 
the County Superintendeney, though carried in the House, is lost so far, in the 
Senate. This morning (March 27,) the last vote was a tie, and this unfortunate- 
ly, through the absence from their places, of some members favorable to the 
measure. Itis hardly to be hoped that a re-consideration will be asked again, 
Tf r considered, our friends will have heard the result before this reaches them. 
Next month we shal! say more. 

The Library mersure is still undecided. Its friends are hopeful but doubtful. 

“ Help for Colleges,” has been reported against. The Rev. Reeder Smith, En- 
dowment agent for Lawrence University, has been indefatigable in his exertions 


If all these measures fail, the opponents of them will be able to go home and 
iy to their constituents that they have prevented any thing being done for gen- 
eral education by the present Legislature. 


Tit Prize Dictionary.—Three essays were received in due time, but cireum- 
stances have been such as to prevent a decision in season for announcement, and 
the publication of the Prize Essay, till next month. 


Tis MICHIGAN JOURNAL OF Epucation.—We are happy to place this Journal 
upon our exchange list, having received the January, February and March num- 
bers, It is now in its Ninth volume, and is one of the most neatly executed 
periodicals which we receive, while the contents speak high praise for the edu- 
cational and literary advancement of the Peninsular State, It is printed in the 
double-column, magazine or review styJe, and assumes also their impersonality. 
It is, we think, still under the editorial care of Hon. J. M. Gregory, State 
Superintendent, and is, we observe, sent free to the School Directors of the State. 
Published at Detroit. $1 per annum. 


Tue Iowa ScuooL JouRNAL.—We omitted to state last month, that this 
Journal is published by Mills Brothers, at Des Moines, to whom all business 
matters should be addressed. We have received the January and March num- 
bers of the new volume. 
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A Worp To THE EpiTors.—The names of twelve teachers stand upon the 
covers of the Journal of Education as Editors. Will those whose names are on 
the outside, but whose articles are never on the inside, oblige the public by 
giving their ideas of the duty of an Editor to his Journal, and its readers.— (Com, 
to the N. H. Journal of Education, 

[The above comes to us from « faithful and laborious member of the Editorial 
Board. It needs no comment.—Fesident Editor of the N. H. Journal of Ed.) 

The latitude of Wisconsin is very nearly the same as that of New Hampshire! 


Dartmouth CoLLEGE.—Rev. G. T. Chapman, D. D, of Newburyport, says 
the Journal, is now completing the biographical notices of the alumni of Dart. 
mouth College, commenced by the late Dr. Richards, and wishes all those who 
have not supplied the desired information, to do so without delay. 


SPELLING.—A colored lad, six years of age, in Providence, R. L, says the 
Schoolmaster, recently visited one of the Grammar Schools of the city, and out 
spelled the whole school, old and young, The pupils presented him a new sled 
which they named ‘‘ THE SPELLER.” 

We noticed the other day at Oconomowoc, that one of those who “ did not 
miss,” was apparently the youngest member of the Institute. As we grow up, 
spelling is apt to slip away, if not fastened by much practice. 

OsHKOSH AND Fonp pu Lac.—A Visit.—We shall be pardoned, we trust, for 
printing a portion of a letter from an earnest teacher at Fond du Lac. Such 
visits are both pleasant and profitable : 

“ We have this week been enjoying a social visit from the High School of our 
sister city, Oshkosh. They came over in the morning train, to the number of 
fifty, teachers and scholars, and reached here just in time to be present at our 
opening exercises. The whole day was spent by them in listening to our recita- 
tions, and no doubt they often drew comparisons between our methods and their 
own, but we hope they were charitable, and that the good they saw, if any, may 
be treasured up, while the evils, so apparent to us all, may be forgotten or 
excused. In the evening, a social entertainment was held in our Free Hall, 
where our citizens turned out, en masse, to enjoy our merry-making with us, and 
many no doubt lamented that their happy school days had passed away forever. 

At 10 o’clock, the hour of the north train’s leaving, we broke up, mutually 
pleased with our better acquaintance, and let us hope, mutually profited, too.” 


PLATTEVILLE.—We see by a communication in the Witness, from Hon. H. Rob+ 
bins, Town Superintendent, that the schools of that town are generally ina 
progressive and sati-factory condition. Mr. Robbins is one of those active and 
intelligent school officers, under whose auspices the schools flourish. Several of 
the schools had a trial in spelling not long since, but no one school excelled all 
the rest. In “spelling down,” Charles Estabrook *‘ was declared victor.” 

MARQUETTE Co.—The annual meeting of the Marquette County Teachers’ In- 
stitute, takes place on the 16th of this month, and will continue in session three 
days. 
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Rock County.—We are obliged to condense the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion a little, The re-consideration of the resolution touching School Supervision, 
was well, we think, and we appreciate the last printed resolution. We trust 
Rock county will always be true to its name, in educational affairs,—firm and 
enduring. 


OconomMowoc.—The Free Press states that they have one of the best, and most 
popular Seminaries for the education of girls and young ladies, to be found in the 
State. The instruction is efficient, the location healthful, and the social influ- 
ences of the village are pleasant and refined. It is under the management of 
Mrs. Jones, as matron, Miss Grace P. Jones Principal, and Misses E. 8. Hull 
and A. L. Huyck, as assistants. 

The school alluded to by the Free Press, is under the more especial patronage 
of the Episcopal Church, and to those who design to send daughters away from 
home for education, and who would incline to seek such a school, we can safely 
commend this, as one where pupils will be well taught and well cared for. 


REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WiScoNsIN.—The Legislature have elected 
Hon. Messrs. J. W. Stewart, of Monroe, M. Frank, of Kenosha, and T. Prentiss, 
of Watertown, and E, Salomon, Esq., of Milwaukee, members of the Board of 
Regents, to take the places of Messrs. Castleman, Dean, Rose and Vilas, whose 
terms expired in January. Mr. Sulomon is a German by birth,—the other gen- 
tlemen are members of the Legislature, and all are thought to be good selections. 


THE MAGAZINES.—We are receipt of the Atlantic, Harper’s and Arthur’s for 
April, and all ate capital numbers. These Magazines occupy different spheres, 
and each we think, is the best of the kind. The “ Atlantic” cultivates literature 
of a high order—is in short the Blackwood of America; quite as able, and far 
more attractive to American readers. ‘‘ Harper’s” is more popular in its cast, 
and while containing solid and able articles, is peculiarly attractive to the young 
folks. ‘‘ Arthur’s” is more of a domestic character; or, as it is well designated, 
a “Home Magazine.” We prefer to see it in our own family, to Godey’s, and 
others more or less circulated. 


NOTICE. 


The State Superintendent, wishing to reach all parts of the State not yet visited 
by him, and to meet school officers, teachers and friends of education as much 
as practicable, desires us to say that he will be glad to be informed of the meet- 
ing of County Associations, of School Celebrations, and other educational gath- 
erings, at which his presence would be desirable,—especially in counties not yet 


visited by him. 
INSTITUTE APPOINTMENTS—1861. 
Mazomanie, Dane county,..........eeeceecececece cece se ceeeeeeceeeesseeeees April 1. 
Prairie du Chien, Crawford COUntY,......cseeecsscssse crore eeeeeeeeereeerecs April 8. 
Sheboygan, Sheboygan, cOUDtY,.........-sececeeecereeeersceeeeseseeeeseecs Apiil 22. 
Weyauwega, Waupaca county,........:2+5  ceeeee creer ceeeeeeseceeneeeees May 6. 


Hudson, St. Croix COUNLY,..ccceeseesseresrsereece vecereeece tees eeeeseeeees May 20. 
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CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY, being outlines of the Structure Physiology, and Classifica. 
tion of Plants, with a Flora of the U. 8. and Canada. By ALPHoNso Woop, A. M., 
Principal of Female Academy, Brooklyn. New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr, 1861. 


Mr. Wood is perhaps the most laborious explorer and writer in Botany that we have in 
the country. Adopting mainly the arrangement of De Candolle, this new and enlarged 
edition of his well known ‘class-book ”’ gives us the entire Flora of the United States 
east of the Mississippi river, and virtually that of the regions lying on its west bank, and 
immediately north of the St. Lawrence and the Lakes. The dichotomal method, now 
generally adopted, is in this edition, adapted to the analysis of Species, as well as of 
Orders and Genera, These, with various other improvements, render the work the most 
full, elaborate, and convenient class-book in the science yet given usin this country.— 
Among the contributors who in all parts of the United States have aided the author, we 
observe the name of our own naturalist, Mr. I. a. Lapham. 

TITLE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, as applied to Agriculture. By C. B. Chapman, A. M., 

M. D., Professor of Chemistry, Cincinnati: W. B. Smith & Co. 

This little book aims to fill an important place. It will not make learned farmers, 
hut put into the hands of the more intelligent sons of farmers at school, it will set 
them to thinking, inquiring, reading and experimenting ; and thus the way will be opened 
in the future for a more rational, and less exhaustive system of agriculture than is now 
generally seen. Thisis especially needed, we judge, in the great west. A little more 
introductory matter, touching the elements of chemistry, would make the book much 
better. 

LOSSING’ PICTORIAL HISTURY OF THE U. 8. For Schools and Families. New York: 

Mason Brothers. 

Mr. Lossing first appearedin the historical line we believe, in his Field Book of the 
Revolution, and his talent for graphic description, as well as his peculiar ability, derived 
from visiting the localities of many important events, is usefully employed in the manual 
before us. It is very full and condensed in the narative, and by judicious notes and 
references, the connection is better preserved. The ‘Two Hundred Illustrations”? are 
not only ornamental, but more than ordinarily truthful. The type and paper are excel- 
lent. 

LOSSINGS PRIMARY HISTORY OF TIE UNITED STATES. (Issued by the same pub- 
lishers as the above.) 

This little book is well adapted to interest children in the history of their country, and 
exhibits the same characteristics as the larger manual. While the style is clear and 
intelligible to children, it is not, like that of many books written for the young, unneces- 
farily puerile. 

TILE TWO ADMIRALS, a tale by J. FENNIMORE COOPER. Illustrated from drawings by F. 

0.C. Darley. New York: W. A. Townsend & Co., 1861. 

Another of the superior edition of our first novelist, now in process of publication by 
the above enterprising firm. 

Asthe scene is laid principally in the English channel, and the greater part of the 
book relates to life upon the water, the author has a good opportunity of displaying his 
peculiar powers of description in narrating the manoeuvers of ships in storm and calm.— 
Portions of the work are of absorbing interest, and in style of execution it is fully equal 
to its predecessors in the series. For sale by Bliss, Eberhard & Festner, of this city. C. 


HINTS TO COMMON SCIIOOL TEACHERS, Parents and Pupils, or Gleanings from School 
Life Experience. Revised and Enlarged Edition. By H1ram Orcutt, A, M., Principal 
of Elmwood Ladies’ Seminary, West Brattleboro, Vt. Rutland, Vt.: G. A. Tuttle & 
Co.; Boston : Crosby, Nichols & Lee. 

This little book of 144 pages, contains more that is useful to the teacher, than many 
hooks of thrice the size, Theextract, ‘School Management”? on a former page, will 
give an idea of the spirit of the author, who really writes frum a varied experience.— 
We would heartily recommend every teacher to getit, and read it, andlendit. It will 
be sent to any address by mail, on receipt of 12 thiee-cent postage stamps. 
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